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A Visit to Mimoyecques WWII, V3 Rocket Site in Northern France 


Sunday May 2nd, 1999 


It is proposed to hire a forty-seater coach for an informal trip. The coach will leave Ashford Railway Station at 
9.00 am and there is plenty of car parking available at about 32 per day. We be will back at Ashford at 8.00 pm. 
The cost of hiring the coach is «445 and will be divided between participants. 

It will be a very full day and participants are advised to bring their own lunch and not forget passports. 


To join in send ‘10 deposit and an SAE for acknowledgement, to Linda Bartlett: 
Heathend Cottage, Windsor Road, Ascot, Berks. SL5 7LQ 
01344 875424 


The Ghost of NAMHO '98 
SWORDS, CANDLES AND OLD BOOTS 


An evening of mining related entertainment - FREE 
Ist May 1999 at Nenthead Village Hall, Nenthead, Alston, Cumbria, starting at 7pm. 


Refreshments provided and bar open. 
Come as you are - but anyone in Victorian dress would add atmosphere to the evening. 
Limited places - you must book 


Apply to Sheila Barker, The Rise, Alston, Cumbria, CA9 3DB 
Closing date 12th April 1999 


SERIAC 99 


This conference will be held on Saturday April 10th at University of Reading, Whiteknights park, Reading. It 
will cost 9.50 per person and an extra 28.00 if you want lunch. 


The lectures are: 

Has the past a future? Alan Stoyel, RCHME 

London Docklands; Bob Carr, GLIAS 

Surrey Cars; Francis Haveron, SIHG 

100 years of cinemas; Bill White, SUIAG 

The forgotten dimension. The importance of geology ad groundwater; Paul Sowan , Subterranea Britannica. 
Brede Waterworks: John Foxley and members of the Brede Steam Engine Society . 

Apply to Dennis Johnson, 20 Auclum Close, Burghfield Common, Reading, RG7 3DY 

0118 983 2009 
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Gwynfynydd the Last Working Gold Mine In Wales is 
Now Closed 


The Guardian 9.1.99 records the closure of Gwynfynydd, 
the last gold mine in Wales which was opened some time 
around 1992. To be successful the owner, Mr. Phelps, 
explained that ore extraction needed to be combined with 
a jewellery business and tourism. At one time 70,000 
visitors a year were bussed up from Dolgellau but recently 
the County Council imposed restrictions on car parking 
in Dolgellau and Mr. Phelps decided that this would make 
tourism and consequently the whole operation unprofit- 
able and he has therefore closed down. Nocar parking was 
allowed at the site since it is in Snowdonia National Park. 
A 10 ft wide concrete dam is being constructed under- 
ground to prevent the water, which will eventually fill the 
mine, flowing out and polluting the river Mawddach. 

The photo in The Guardian shows an underground ore 
processing plant. 


Maze of Secret. Tunnels Discovered Under a House in 
somerset 

Phil Marshall has sent a newscutting from the Western 
Daily Press dated January 2nd 1998 and your editor 
apologises for the delay in quoting it. 

Southill House is in Cranmore near Shepton Mallet and 
was bought by the Cotterell family three years ago. It is 
a substantial house set in 10 acres. 

A tunnel was discovered when a section of a field 
collapsed under a cow. It is described 'more than four feet 
high’ and 200 yard in length. However a photograph 
shows an adult standing upright in it. It leads from the 
direction of the house to a blocked-offentrance in the park 
and is lined with stone 

Mr. Cotterell is quoted as knowing of two tunnels 
leading off his cellars and thinks there may be more. He 
would like to hear from anyone who could shed light onthe 
tunnels. 

The newspaper promised to publish the full story on 9th 
January 1998 

Ed. Sounds like servants tunnels. In order not to despoil 
the scenery servants were required to approach, and move 
about out of sight in tunnels in the houses of some of the 
rich and privileged in times past. 


Ramsgate Tunnels 


The railway magazine, Back Track, Vol. 12, Number 12, 
December 1998 contains an article written by Sub. Brit's 
own Deric Fuller. It isan extremely well illustrated 6 page 
article but obviously written with railway enthusiasts in 
mind. The fortunes of the tunnel are traced from its 
opening in 1863 until the present day. Sub. Brit. is 
mentioned. ; 

Deric includes a list of references which are: Transport 
World, 10.9.1936; Railway World, May 1961; Modern 
Tramway July 1961 and an un-dated booklet ,by Geoffrey 
Body and Robert J. Eastleigh. The reader is warned about 
inconsistencies and inaccuracies in these works. 


Deric is a familiar figure on Sub. Brit. weekends but 
circumstances now curtail his travelling. He wishes to be 
remembered to all his friends. 


Letter to the Editor. Defence Sites in Norfolk and ACE 
High 

In my travels around Norfolk I note the following: There 
is a civil defence bunker site at New Sprowston, Norwich 
which is situated on the ring road. O.S. National Grid 
Reference: TG237112 The property looks as if it is still 
intact, but an enquiry to the agent got a reply stating that 
the property had been sold for re-development. Is this site 
known to Sub Brit ? If it is of interest it is probably still 
possible to study it, before it getsaltered. Agent:- Pearson 
Commercial 12 Ber Street, NORWICH NR21 3Y 
Tel:01603 762288 Fax:01603 766121 Also: there is an 
underground defence radar site complex at Trimingham, 
Norfolk which is derelict. This is privately owned and 
becoming close to a crumbling coastal cliff edge. It is also 
near to an operational MOD site with “‘golfball’’ radome. 
National Grid Reference: TG289383 Is this site known to 
Sub Brit ? I can try to obtain more information, if it is of 
further interest. 

Ace High. I note from Newsletter 20 that Richard 
Stoodley is interested in the ‘Ace High’ system. ACE 
High was a tropospheric scatter, over the horizon, radio 
link system which was used for radar and defence report- 
ing to NATO HQ in the cold war era. It used American 
radio equipment and had a capacity of about 48 audio 
channels. Radio sites in England were located in North- 
umbria, Lincolnshire and Maidstone, Kent and then the 
next hop was across the channel to the Continent. It was 
carefully guarded and maintained through the 1960’s and 
1970’s until satellite type communication systems became 
available and rendered it obsolete. Tropospheric scatter 
radio links used a powerful radio wave of several kilo- 
watts, which was sent from a highly directional transmit 
antenna which aimed the wave up at a tropospheric layer 
in the earth atmosphere. The wave then bounced off the 
troposphere and was received by a similar antenna at the 
other end of the radio link. Normal radio links provide 
line-of-sight communication by using a low power radio 
wave, of a few watts, and highly focussed antennas to 
propagate the wave directly between radio stations. This 
type of radio link has a much higher usable traffic capacity 
than the tropospheric scatter kind due to its more reliable 
transmission path. But it, has the disadvantage that more 
radio equipment sites are required for a route distance due 
to the limitations of direct line of sight radio propagation. 
(I worked on the design and construction of radio commu- 
nication links for more than 30 years.) 


A A Bryan 
Miscellaneous Tunnels 


16 Group HQ Coastal Command RAF - Half Royal 
Navy, Gillingham (chalk). Grassed over today. Tunnel 
2fi less than Mersey Tunnel. like London underground. 
Other entrance Chatham dock. Similar to 15 Group 
Plymouth, also Donibristle, (?poss. Fife). Rossyth - 18 
Group - not sure if it had tunnel. 
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Ref. Mrs Jill Graye who aa towork there (Gillingham), 


ne of five WRAFS - 10.1 
unnels are mentioned in, Dar sine, W.H. Trinder, 


British Society of Dowsing, 1955. They are : an adit at 
Belowda, Cornwall (p115) and Anselm's Chapel at 
Rockingham Castle. (p 89-90). 

A Mr. Webb of Haverhill mentions a tunnel or flight of 
steps under a ring cover at Brecon House, Gentleman's 
Row, Enfield. 

Pete Leyland of Haverhill, mentions Dick Turpin's 
Tunnel, Hempstead, Essex. 
Sylvia P. Beamon 


Book Review. 


Peter Doyle Geology ofthe Western Front, 1914- 1918. 
Geologists’ Association Guide 61: vi+ 79pp Published: 
1993 ISBN:0-9007 17-59-9 Availability: Geologists’ 
Association, c/o Geological Society ofLondon, Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, LONDON WIV9AG. £13.00 incl.p/ 
p [£ 10 incl. p/p for GA members] 

This excellent publication is a guide to what can still 
be seen, and to what happened, at three principle locations 
on the Western Front of World War I in Belgium and 
France. It also provides very useful references to little- 
known published material produced by official sources 
shortly after the end of the war, and other specialist studies 
more recently [access to a good specialist library will be 
needed to consult much of this.]} | The importance of 
topography and geology in trench warfare on a static front 
is made clear, and the practicalities of offensive and 
defensive military mining and of ensuring adequate water 
supplies in battle are related to the geology of the area of 
conflict. Three areas are considered in detail - the Ypres 
salient (Belgium), the Arras Sector (France) and the 
Somme Battlefield (France.) As with all Geologists’ 
Association Guides, this booklet has been designed to be 
of practical use to the traveller in the field, with detailed 
information (which may of course date relatively rapidly) 
on sites, access, accommodation, and the like. Helpful 
sketch-maps, black-and-white photographs, and geologi- 
cal sections are provided. The guide to further reading 
occupies four pages, and there is a glossary of geological 
terms. It would be foolish to visit the areas in question 
without this invaluable and illuminating guidebook. 

Paul W. Sowan 


Ed. This book may be of interest to anyone studying 
tunnels dug under battlefields during WWI. Such tunnels 
were dug by both sides during mining and other opera- 
tions and the military authorities are still trying to locate 
and survey some of them. A danger is that they can be 
packed with unexploded ordinance. Unfortunately on 
August | 1th 1998 Lieutenant-Colonel Mike Watkins was 
killed when one of the tunnels collapsed on him at Vimy 
Ridge. Tributes pointed out that he and his team had saved 
countless lives during the on-going efforts to find and 
defuse the often very large explosive charges left under- 
ground which still pose dangers even after all this time. 


Smuggling Caves at Lymington, Hampshire - Appeal 
for Information 
Do readers have any infromation on the smuggling caves 
used inand around Lymington, Hampshire? Beaulieu was 
another heavily smuggled area both being sea ports. I am 
interested in a tunnel that I have been in as a teenager that 
runs down under a house and out to sea though at the time 
we did not venture down it because it was dirty and full of 
cobwebs! Any tunnels or underground structures in south 
Hampshire would also be of interest. 

Neil McGrigor, 19 Marlborough Crescent, Bedford 
Park, London, W4 1HE. 0181 994 9664 


Response to Dominic Franklin's Letter 


I visited Cu Chi tunnels (Vietnam) ... They were built on 
about three or sometimes four horizons in soft but unfaulted 
sandstone. The upper and next down levels were offered 
for experiencing, but the heat and humidity was such that 
I had enough after the top ones. They are hands and knees 
in size with only an inch or so to spare, but have been 
opened out to take western shoulders. As you crawl, 
perspiration runs down your face and drips on your chin 
continuously. I caught an earth worm and a bat in the flash 
which were not seen at the time. 

The extent of the system was truely amazing, one 
passage even going under the local river. The Americans 
built the giant Saigon air base right on the top of some with 
out knowing and were distraught at the nightly sabotage, 
blaming of course the South Vietnamese for allowing 
infiltrators! 

The original purpose was simply ammunition storage in 
the war against the French, but when the Amercans came 
in they became barracks, hospitals, conference rooms, 
command posts etc. Naturally they were greatly enlarged 
in extent , the sand tunnelled out being easily disguised 
around the area which is partly covered by bamboo forests. 
In fact the only ventilation for the tunnels was hollow 
bamboo canes pushed down, indistingishable from the 
living bamboo. Every so often parts of the system were 
discovered and carpet bombed by the Americans, often 
using B52s. The bombers could destroy the top levels at 
about 5 metres, but the 10 metres, 15 metres and lower 
sections were undamaged apart from the odd fall of sand, 
easily swept up. I have the greatest admiration for the Viet 
Cong soldiers who had to endure this bombing in such a 
confined space. 

The Americans had (as mentioned) an elite force of 
‘tunnel rats', mainly Puerto Ricans because of their size. 
Again, it is hard to imagine conditions as they were in full 
equipment. The tunnels had many defensive features from 
‘pinches’ that could not be passed with equipment , to 
underground (and surface) ‘elephant traps’. These were 
holes with razor sharp bamboo spikes in the bottom which 
would slice straight through the sole of an army boot and 
impale the foot. Lessons from medieval castles were 
applied too. Sharp right hand bends with defensive posi- 
tions behind. A gun in the right hand could not be used 
without full exposure to fire. Warfare under these condi- 
tions was the stuff of nightmares, even to think about... 

Ken Geddes 
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Tunnels Under, Tonbridge, Kent 


An extract from , Tonbridge Legends, in Tonbridge 
Public Library. The only date was in the preface - 1866 


There is an ancient tradition that radiating from Tonbridge 
castle (1) there are a number of underground passages, 
which were indeed a common feature of the old feudal 
strongholds. But those of Tonbridge are said by repute, 
and on the authority of the older histories of the Town, to 
be more than usually extensive and intricate; and in one 
of our great national libraries there is a curious and well 
preserved plan ofa labyrinth of subterranean paths diverg- 
ing from a building of Norman architecture, and which I 
have no doubt were intended to represent Tonbridge 
castle. I possessed a rough copy of this plan, and my 
school-fellows and I had often examined and discussed it 
with an earnest, adventurous wish to explore those long- 
hidden mysterious places. But, though we had searched 
every nook and corner of the old pile we could not discover 
any entrance likely to lead to them, and we had at length 
despaired of gratifying our curiosity. 

That winter night, seated round the cheerful fire in the 
Bull Inn, whiles the storm sung its rough chorus without, 
we revived the subject, and one of my friends remarked 
that he thought he had accidentally discovered an opening 
which might be the very one which had been so long 
sought for in vain. A singular feeling which I cannot 
explain at once possessed me. I felt an eager desire to 
penetrate these passages a/one, so with a manner osten- 
sibly careless, I induced him to describe the locality where 
he supposed the entrance would be found. This he did, 
evidently attaching no importance to his discovery. As it 
was not probable I should soon have another opportunity 
of prosecuting a search among the ruins I suddenly 
determined to test the truth of his surmise at once. But I 
kept my intention secret, and my friends took their leave, 
and left me sitting alone in the parlour of the Bull. Then 
I ruminated, and the feeling I have mentioned grew 
Stronger, till it became irresistible. I therefore secretly 
provided myself with candles and a short crow-bar, and 
started upon my adventure. 

The storm had swelled almost into a hurricane, and the 
rain and wind were so violent, I had no fear that my 
proceedings would be watched or interrupted. My search 
among the ruins was long, but finally successful, and it 
was with a feeling of exultation that I cleared away the 
stones and rubbish which concealed the opening I so 
ardently wished to discover. 

I have a powerful reason for not revealing, even on this 
distant shore, where that opening is to be found. The clue 
to those passages shall never be revealed by me; not even 
to a stranger, much less to you, my companions, who will 
probably again revisit the home of your youth. My motive 
for this concealment will be seen when I have told my tale. 

Before lighting my candle I took a last look at the scene 
around me, and the sky above. 

The outline of the ruins was marked by heavy messes of 
shadow, dimly perceived through the thick atmosphere of 
the wild and stormy night. Through the green leaves of the 
abundant ivy which clothes the old walls, and through the 


bare branches of the great trees that encircle them, the gale 
was chanting a wild song, and its diapason was the wail 
ofa winter storm. Over the face of the veiled moon thick 
clouds werecareering rapidly, from behind which the pale 
orb flashed, at intervals, a weird light that caused the ruins 
to stand out for a moment in bolder relief, and gleamed on 
the stream of the Medway, upon which the rain drops were 
falling sullenly and fast. 

I descended many steps in the thickness of one of the old 
walls, down below their foundation, and passed from the 
tumult of elemental strife to perfect quiet and calm. 

At the foot of the steps, of which I counted forty-three, 
I found myself in a vaulted chamber, some ten feet square, 
so faras I could discern by the feeble light I carried, the rays 
of which struggled with difficulty through the thick 
atmosphere of the vault. Here I unrolled the copy of the old 
plan of which I have spoken; and if I previously had any 
doubt it was now dissipated, for, upon it was marked 
distinctly the very place in which I stood, with an elaborate 
network of passages diverging therefrom. But though the 
passage between this place and the castle was so short, the 
plan shewed no connection between them, nor could I see 
traced upon it any path leading from the vault to the steps 
by which I had descended. I now began tocomprehend the 
original motive for this plan. It was intended as a guide to 
the passages themselves, but it was not intended to reveal 
the connection between the passages and the Castle. The 
reason was obvious. The subterranean paths were a perfect 
maze, but the entrance to them, though carefully, and, 
when first devised, skilfully concealed, was simple, and 
could safely be trusted to memory. The entrance itself had 
as years rolled on become disused, and ultimately its very 
existence forgotten. As I looked around I felt that I was 
about to tread paths that had been closed for ages, and amid 
the exultation and excitement that were surging through 
my brain the timidity at the mysterious, which youth 
usually experiences, was wholly unfelt. I could even 
calmly note with wonder that on the threshold of a 
subterranean path which had been shut up from man for 
ages, I could breathe so freely that it was evident a secret 
system of ventilation existed which must still be effective. 

I had provided myself with a large ball of twine, and 
having fastened one end of this to a projection of the rough 
masonry that formed the walls of the vault, I timmed my 
light and commenced a more careful examination of the 
place. The vault I found to be arched in a rather peculiar 
manner, and shewed a care in building which I had not 
expected to find underground. Eight arches of rounded 
stone started from as many rough, square pillars encir- 
cling the vault, and united in a keystone in the centre, thus 
forming a dome, the extreme height of which I judged to 
be at least fifteen feet. But, though the structure was still 
as sound and strong us when first built, the execution was 
coarse, and where the attrition of ages had not smoothed 
their jagged outlines, the stones forming the walls were 
still as rugged as when they came from the quarry. Three 
low and nartow passages diverged from this vault. One, as 
well as I could judge, led southwards, passing under the 
Medway, and following a course nearly parallel to that of 
the present mainstreet of the town. The other two branched 
off opposite to each other, both keeping nearly to the line 
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of the river; the one in an eastward, the other in a westward 
direction. 

These, upon investigation, I found to be nothing more 
than passages intended to confuse any adventurous inter- 
loper in this singular place, for, after many turnings and 
windings, they finally entered the main passage, which 
was that which led southward, and which I resolved to 
explore thoroughly. 

I entered its low portal, unrolling my twine as I walked 
on, and examining the place carefully by the aid of two 
candles which I had fastened together to obtain a better 
light. I found the passage not quite six feet in height, and 
about four feet broad. It was paved, the sides were walls of 
rough masonry, and the roof was in some places an arch, 
and in others formed of large flat stones. It was solidly 
built; and, though damp and chilly, yet such had been the 
care used in constructing these subterranean passages that 
they seemed still as firmas when built. 

I measured the distance by the paces I took, and I had 
proceeded as I considered, ina straight line for about three 
hundred yards when I arrived at the end of the twine I had 
brought with me. Here was a dilemma. The passages 
proved to be much more extensive than I had supposed 
they could be, and I did not like to penetrate into their 
depths without some guide by the aid of which I could 
retrace my path. But as yet I had walked, as it seemed to 
me, ina straight line, and I had not seen any other passage 
diverging from the one I was in; nor, indeed any others at 
all, but those which led from the vault at the entrance, and 
I had already explored their windings. So I resolved to 
continue my way, striking off with my crow-bar, at 
intervals, fragments of stone, and laying them in my path 
as guides to my return. 

Again I went on; and even now I cannot explain how it 
was that I felt no fear in my solitary and singular adven- 
ture. Possibly it was the excitement of a yet unsatisfied 
curiosity that braced my nerves, and kept my heart calm 
as I penetrated those lonely vaults by night. The passage 
seemed interminable, but still I thought , straight; though 
sometimes it descended, and at others ascended sensibly. 
Onward I went, till 1judged that I must have passed beyond 
the precincts of the town, and I expected to find an outlet 
though nothing of the kind was shown upon the plan, 
which, as I have said was only a guide to the passages 
themselves. Where, or how this outlet which must once 
have existed, would be found could not imagine; for the 
ruins of the old Priory, towards the site of which my steps 
seemed tending, had long disappeared, and no connection 
with subterranean passages had been found at their demo- 
lition. At length my further progress was barred by a door 
that had once been of strong oak, but was now sorotten and 
decayed that I easily broke it in pieces with my crow-bar. 
It had been bound with iron, and as it fell in fragments on 
the flag-stones at my feet strange echoes awoke in that dim 
mysterious place that made my heart begin to throb, and 
my pulse beat tumultuously. 

I passed over the ruins of the door into a vault of precisely 
similar construction to the one I have already described, 
save that in a remote corner there seemed to be a second 
and smaller vault branching off from it. Before examining 


the latter, I noticed huge staples inserted in the wall of the 
larger vault, from which hung large rings of ironand rusty 
chains. I viewed these with a shudder, tales of feudal 
cruelty the barbarism of a dark and remorseless age 
rushed upon my memory. I felt that I was ina prison, as 
lonely, as dark, and as inaccessible as anything that the 
imagination could conceive. When I set out on my adven- 
ture I did not dream of discovering aught like this. 

Up to this time I had been fearless and calm, and I can 
perfectly recollect every slight occurrence; but a circum- 
stance now occurred which so completely horrified and 
fascinated me, that the remainder of my subterranean 
excursion seems but as the frightful phases of a bewilder- 
ing dream, haunted by the visions of terror, dismay, and, 
at last, a sickening despair. But though thereafier I was no 
longer calm or collected, yet that which I afterwards saw 
was So strange and terrible, that my memory retains a vivid 
impression of its prominent features. Sometimes I have 
thought that I suddenly became the subject of a nameless 
and foolish terror, and that, wholly losing my presence of 
mind, my imagination distorted the place and its accesso- 
ries into the scene I am about to relate; but this could 
scarcely be, for never could a dream of horror, waking or 
sleeping, be so distinct, so life-like, and real us that which 
I then saw. 

I crossed the vault, and entered the smaller one that 
branched from it. Here the floor was formed of tiles, and 
their curious arrangement induced me to examine them 
narrowly. At last I noticed in a corner a slab of bluc slate, 
with a ring inserted in it, shewing that the slab was 
moveable. I passed my crow-bar through the ring, and 
exerting all my strength lifted the door, which opened 
upwards against the wall. As it slowly uprose I fancied I 
heard another distinct sound, as of a second door opening, 
accompanied with a singular rattling, like dry bones; but 
my nerves were beginning to give way, and I already 
feared to look around me; besides, my attention was 
immediately and powerfully engrossed by that which the 
opening of the trap-door revealed. 

I saw an iron-banded oak box, black with age, and 
falling to pieces from decomposition. I struck aside with 
a trembling hand its decayed cover, and-] am sure it was 
no dream, buta reality - I saw that it was lull of gold pieces 
, of a coinage unknown to me, mixed with the coins were 
also bars of the same precious metal and many rare and 
curious trinkets, set with gems, that flashed brightly and 
wildly in the light from which they had been hidden so 
long. Here was evidently a concealed repository of wealth; 
a hoard that the hider had been prevented from using. 
Stored here, perhaps in troublous times, Death had pre- 
vented the storer from claiming his own. What should I do 
with it ?-I had little time for reflection. I was about to touch 
the gold, to search the box to its depths, when an 
unaccountable feeling seized me. That feeling I cannot 
define, but it is that which chills the heart of a man when 
he feels that ghastly something, that is not of his own 
mortal nature, is about him. Suddenly I recollected the 
sound I had heard as of another door opening, and scarcely 
daring to look around me I turned my eyes upwards. 

The trap-door I had opened in the ground was connected 
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by a spring with a door in the wall of the vault, and that 
other hidden machinery also existed my later reflections 
have forced me to believe, as an explanation of what I saw 
in that upturned glance. 

Leaning out from a niche high in the wall, and actually 
bending over me, as I had bent over the gold, was a grim 
skeleton, regarding me with that awful and stony aspect 
with which death invests the fleshless bones of man; its 
long bony finger pointing into the still open box, and the 
light of my candle flashing in quivering light upon this 
ghastly guardian of the treasure I had discovered. 

Upon the brow of the awful thing there seemed to sit a 
dread expression; a mocking frown; a threat, and an 
unutterable horror. With every nerve stretched to the 
utmost tension by painful terror, I rose to my feet and fled; 
I know not which way, nor whither. I dared not look behind 
me, for I could not shake off the feeling that I was pursued. 
Yet stillin my agony of fright I turned the light downwards 
to look for the fragments of stone with which I had marked 
my path. But as I rapidly sped on through that under- 
ground passage not one trace could I see of my former 
course, though in all else there was a hornble sameness. 
And now another terror seized me-Where was I going?- 
Was I lost in that frightful place? But still, with the 
desperation of mortal fear, I ran on, till my steps were 
arrested by an obstacle that shewed me, beyond all doubt, 
J had not previously trod that passage. It ended abruptly, 
for before me there lay a chasm leading down into depths 
of which I knew nothing. In my frantic fight I had nearly 
leaped into it, and it was with difficulty that I stayed my 
stops on its brink. I could see that, beyond, the passage still 
continued, but the chasm was wide, and I dared not 
adventure a leap that might end in a living grave. 

I was alone with the dead, in the bowels of the earth 
before me yawned an impassable barrier to my onward 
way; behind me was a terror that for all the gold it watched 
I could not steel myself to again encounter; and, above, 
was the hard stone roof that separated me from light, and 
life, and the world. 

Iam not surprised that I wholly succumbed to the horrors 
of my situation, and that, for I know not how long, I lay 
insensible on the brink of that pit. Morning came not there; 
but there came an awakening, and then, when chilled and 
nerveless, I recalled all that I have imperfectly described, 
I lay supinely, in abject fear and despair. My lights had 
gone out, they were extinguished when I fell, and I was 
now in an utter darkness that seemed the reality of that 
complete absence of light which can be felt. 

What now remained me to do? With the elastic hope of 
youth in my heart I could not lie down and die, and, strange 
to say, I did not feel that benumbing fear in darkness as 
when the trembling rays of an imperfect light seemed but 
to augment the terrors of the place. Yet I had no means of 
rekindling my light, for I now recollected that I had left 
my matches, with other candles , in the first vault I had 
entered not knowing the passages to be so extensive .and 
thanking I could at any moment return for them. 

I placed my hands upon the edge of the pit, and turned my 
back upon it, bracing my sinking heart to pass again 
through that fearful chamber. I believe I did pass through 
it again, but in the utter darkness in which I was now 


enveloped I could not certainly tell. I only know that, for 
what seemed to me many weary hours, I wandered through 
those passages, and more than once I thought that I could 
detect the sounds of footsteps overhead , but they were so 
faint and dull, I could not be sure. At length I sat down in 
nerveless despair, and cried aloud in the desolate agony of 
youth from which hope has departed. But I rose again; 
with life strong in me I could not die without one more 
struggle. Again I walked on in my blind course, and 
presently my foot struck against something in the path that 
I knew had hitherto been smooth. Within a few paces this 
was repeated, and at a short interval I struck it again. My 
heart leaped with joy. It must be the stones that I had 
thrown down to mark my way and guide my return. And 
now another fear beset me. Which way was I facing ?- 
Towards the outlet or towards that dread chamber ? But I 
trusted my way to my good angel, and anxiously feeling for 
the stones went on. At length, whilst groping on the 
ground for these tokens, my hand encountered a tiny 
something that caused me to fall prostrate with a passion- 
ate thankfulness and a tumultuous joy. It was the string 
which [ had dropped, and now I knew that by following it 
I should be truly guided. I went on with a glad heart, and 
at length felt that I had arrived in the vault which I had 
first entered. After long search I found my candles and 
matches, and obtained a light. As it illumined the vault, it 
revealed the mouth of the passage which led to the 
chamber of the buried treasure and its guardian skeleton; 
and, with a strange and inconsistent revulsion of feeling, 
I felta determination growing upon meto possess the gold. 
But my nerves were then too much shattered to dare the 
encounter again, and so I resolved to keep my adventure 
a secret. 

I hurried up the steps, extinguished my light, and stood, 
witha swelling heart, inthe free, glad airof the upper earth 
once more. I carefully replaced the stones that masked the 
entrance, and felt sure that no other person would discover 
the fascination and the terror of those dark places, over 
which men walk daily without dreaming of that which lies 
hidden beneath... 

...1 have never visited Tonbridge again... 


1. The Tonbridge tunnels are discussed in an article by 
Alan Bullion in Bulletin 8, p.11 - p.13. Fantastic as the 
old legend quoted above is, it is consistent with Alan 
Bullion's article. Perhaps the the sub-soil of the town 
should be investigated by a geophysical survey. 
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Burlington and Corsham Computer Centre 


Several elements have had a combined effect of mak- 
Ing more information available in recent months. regard- 
ing the uses to which converted Bath Stone quarries under 
Box Hill in Wiltshire have been put by the military. Some 
relevant Government documents have been de-classified. 
Veteran bunker researcher Duncan Campbell has been 
scrutinising these. Local enthusiast and writer Nick 
McCamey has published his long-awaited book covering 
not only the Monkton Farleigh munitions depot, but also 
a wider remit of converted quarries. Privatisation of 
certain communication features has prompted discreet 
and selective site tours at Box, mainly for the families of 
departing Government employees. 

This all built up to a National TV feature on C4 evening 
news. 6th January 1999, Eagerto makea story of it and pile 
on controversy, reporter Peter Morgan cheekily pushed a 
bit too far and got the inevitable 'no comment’ regarding 
military functions which continue and remain classified. 
The local Chronicle newspaper has also done some little 
features, including selected wartime underground pic- 
tures. If you crave more knowledge then buy Nick’s book. 
which will say what is allowed to be told at this time. More 
may emerge later since remaining functions in the con- 
verted quarries are subject to ‘defence review’. 

For those who are either new to this subject or confused 
by the various snippets that have previously been put out. 
a brief outline of it may be helpful. Experts please skip to 
the next topic at this point. 

Brunel drove a tunnel for his famous Great Western 
Railway through Box Hill, which incidentally proved the 
existence of vast amounts of good quality Bath Stone. The 
very logically named Tunnel Quarry exploited this stone 
to the North East of the railway tunnel, with a connection 
to the main line at the Eastern entrance where the quarried 
stone beds are at rail level. (It is the other. Western 
entrance that is castellated and famous.) Another complex 
of quarries to the North West of the tunnel was worked via 
an entrance at Clift using carts and later narrow gauge 
railways with steam and then diesel locomotives. These 
workings pass over the railway tunnel, following the good 
stone beds, and have the tunnel air vents passing through 
at intervals. Another large quarry developed South of the 
railway tunnel was called Spring. All these and some 
smaller quarmies together present a large subject as regards 
ownership, mergers and what became of them after they 
inevitably met up underground. 

During the Second World War. the military moved in 
although Clift was not affected. Thus when explorers later 
surveyed the (by then disused) stone quarries. they were 
intrigued to encounter ramparts of barbed wire marking a 
boundary with the occupied areas. Their maps show the 
mysterious ‘“‘wind tunnel’’, or air intake for the military. 
CND sniffed this scent and went looking for the ‘War 
Bunker’ as published in newspapers during the Cold War. 
They seem not to have guessed, nor to have managed to 
research, either the massive scale of occupation or variety 
of uses to which the converted areas had been put. Spring 
became an aircraft engine factory, Tunnel became a 


munitions depot, working together with similarly equipped 
quarries at Monkton Farleigh, Eastlays and the much 
smaller Ridge, Browns (to the North) became an RAF 
command centre. There were barracks and utilities sup- 
porting. 

After the Second World War, Spring was divided so 
that the Northern section of it could undergo transforma- 
tion into a bunker for Central Government called 
‘Burlington’. Details of this establishment formed the core 
of C4 Television’s news item, though it should be noted 
that filming was not allowed in that area. Had nuclear 
attack threatened London during the Cold War, the poli- 
ticians and their administrative staff were intended to set 
up here instead. It is still air conditioned at a cost to the tax 
payer of one million pounds a year, and retains a ‘skeleton 
staff (which you can interpret as you will). The remainder 
of Spring became part of a Royal Naval Stores operation 
which also used other quarries in the locality, the progres- 
sive closure of which was announced a while ago and does 
proceed. It is said that some of the bases on which aircraft 
engines were mounted for testing in WW2 can still be 
seen. Problems with damp in that area have already caused 
some of the lighting to fail, since the end of storage use. 

Tunnel ceased handling munitions. along with the other 
associated depots after disposal of surplus war stock. 
Alone amongst these sites, Tunnel was not decontrolled 
nor offered for sale. It has relatively recently had some 
areas given over to Corsham Computer Centre, as probed 
by C4. though the majority remains with munitions han- 
dling equipment relatively intact. Some chunks of the 
conveyor, and components from a diesel engine in the 
Power House went to Monkton Farleigh when that 
became a museum (alas since failed). Tunnel now offers 
emergency escape routes to the surface for staff working 
in adjoining facilities. Both standard and narrow gauge 
railway installations lie dormant there, though a cable 
haulage way has been dismantled and removed. We have 
seen how rot, corrosion and condensation get to work once 
air conditioning ceases, from the sad decline at Monkton 
Farleigh. Now the same is well underway at Tunnel. 

Nick’s book is entitled ‘Secret Underground Cities’ and 
is published by Leo Cooper priced at425. 

Brian Clarke 


Box Freestone Mine Northern Region 


This is the title of a new map now available following 
amazingly dedicated and detailed underground survey 
work from 1995 to 1998 by Shepton Mallet Caving Club 
members. It replaces an earlier offering which they evi- 
dently now regard as having been a learning experience. 
and obsolete since introduction by them of computer 
optimized plotting. Total surveyed length is 28.8km with 
a further estimated 2km of unsurveyed links. This particu- 
lar map covers the fan-shaped complex East of Cliftworks 
Passage and the less huge but more confusing section West 
of it to Backdoor entrance. Various arrows at the bottom 
of the map are indicated as routes South to previously 
mapped sections identified as drawn on sheets 2 and 3. 

This map helpfully indicates surface roads and build- 
ings which give a good sense of both scale and location. I 
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think it would be right to say copies are available from the 
caving club and the Quarrymans Arms local public house. 
as previously. Text on the back of the map covers access. 
safety, conservation and suggested tour routes. 

Brian Clarke 


Monkton Farleigh (Munitions Depot) 


Local gossip confirms that some of the more hardy, 
veteran explorers are finding ways in which I shall not 
specify. My notes may read as jibberish to those unfamiliar 
with the establishment and geography of District numbers 
in which case feel free to curse it as vexatious and skip to 
next item. 

Explorers report Wansdyke Securities occupying only 
Districts 12 and 14 which are thoroughly walled off, 
protected by PIR sensors and cameras pointing down both 
Main East and Main West haulages. It is understood 
individual bays through 14 are being fitted with doors so 
clients can secure the contents within. Districts 15 to 18 
and the power house with switch room can be explored by 
keeping clear of detecting technologies. Nothing signifi- 
cant has changed since before occupation by Wansdyke. 
The haulage cable and star wheels along Main East are all 
gone but the transverse supporting steel beams remain, as 
does the narrow gauge railway track and a few wagons. A 
roller shutter door prevents progress towards Main East 
slope shaft suggesting provision for possible future use of 
other districts. Main East surface building can be entered 
but is walled off from the slope shaft. except for a locked 
pedestrian emergency exit. South East slope shaft could 
easily be entered by wriggling caver types but would prove 
an irritating lobster pot, being walled off at the bottom. 
The suspended ceiling of the power house is falling in, 
since the travelling crane that had supported it was moved 
along. The adjacent switch room is ina terrible mess, with 
trenches dug in the floor to get at copper cables. Main West 
canbe walkedtothe connection with 19 and 20 Districts 
but this is walled off beyond the ‘Permitted Area’. The 
other side of this wall can be reached by the more casual 
procedure of walking down 20 slope shaft, which remains 
open. This is how it was left after scrapping of some 
conveyors. I do not hear reports of any potentially danger- 
ous characters hanging about there, as has been a hazard 
in the past. Travellers were again occupying the surface 
land at Farleigh Down Sidings, as of Autumn 1998. 

Nearby Brownes Folly does not seem to have yet had the 
old quarry entrances sealed with bars paid for by lottery 
lolly, as previously threatened. However the tower has 
been re-roofed by the ‘Folly Fellowship’ after years of 
neglect, in an unconnected initiative free of lottery hype. 
I though it stupid that the press drew attention to the 
extensive use of lead, which must therefore face risk of 
growing legs and walking away at night. 

Brian Clarke 
Combe Down, Bath and its Railway Tunnel 


The Chronicle 17th December 1998 featured a picture 
of Government minister Nick Raynsford emerging from 
the hole in Firs Field after inspecting the unstable quarry 
workings on the previous Thursday. He did not get a stain 
on his glaring white suit. The report credited Bath MP Don 


Foster for making this visit happen. Emerging minister 
Raynsford said. 'I m quite clear in my mind, having been 
here, that we have to address this problem seriously.’ But 
the Advertiser of 11th December was more down to earth 
in reporting the tedium of obfuscatory waffle emerging 
from officials. 'The council has submitted a bid to Govern- 
ment to...carry on with a major feasibility study’ and has 
‘appointed consultants to work in Combe Down to gauge 
opinion and establish a steering group.' It was ever thus. 

Meanwhile, deeper into the strata of rock lies that dark 
and (usually) sealed up old railway tunnel. Here at least 
falling rock is not an identifiable hazard. The charity walk 
through on 11th October 1998 proved so popular it was 
like tramping along the London Tube passenger ways on 
a busy day but with the lighting switched off. Thankfully 
everyone behaved well and (so far as I know) there were 
no casualties which may have prejudiced any such events 
in future. Wessex Water provided a printed map locating 
the tunnel entrances and showing an alternative route 
back on the surface. The flip side featured safety notes, 
history of the railway, visitor facilities and charities 
raising money from the event. Competent and well kitted 
out staff patrols ensured any emergencies would have been 
covered, not only common sense but conforming with 
legislation for entering underground spaces and presum- 
ably insurance considerations. 

White calcite crystal deposits on the tunnel floor showed 
where previous flooding had enforced re-scheduling of the 
walk through. Over the years, soot and crumbly bits of rock 
have piled up at the edges. There is a small room to one 
side, the only other refuges being slots cut at intervals to 
cower in as trains passed inches away. Only ghost trains 
now, alas. Exchanges of letters by certain parties regard- 
ing what should be considered as options for the future of 
the tunnel leave this matter as yet undecided. 

Proposals for a walking and cycling route utilising the 
tunnel arouse mixed responses. Afforementioned legisla- 
tion could prove difficult to comply with for regular public 
access though a shorter tunnel in Bristol has been used 
successfully this way for a number of years. Paving a path 
need not be expensive as the original ballast is conven- 
iently packed down smooth. There is undoubtedly a need 
for good walking and cycling access to the area South of 
Bath which this tunnel could service. Existing road routes 
are steep and hazardous with motor traffic. Visitors 
arriving by car to explore the countryside find parking is 
a challenge and some may prefer to walk or cycle instead 
with better route provision. Avon Wildlife Trust has an 
interest in the area and have produced a handy booklet 
describing various features of special interest. 

Brian Clarke 


Bats 

Using the journalistic devices of anti-government politi- 
cal campaigners, Matt Ridley has warned agains bats 
spreading Ebola , which he says is the most lethal virus 
ever known, to man. Also other deadly diseases can be so 
spread. He has possibly got a serious point - one should 
be aware of the health dangers the presence of bats could 
pose in underground places but it is ruined by his intem- 
perate politicalling Brian Clarke 
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Some WWII Air Raid Shelters 


Prior to WWII, partly based on experiences of Zeppelin 
raids in WWI, it was considered by the authorities and 
thoughtful people that enemy bombing on Britain would 
be catastrophic. Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin said, in 
1932 (before the invention of Radar) , ' there is no power 
that can protect him (the man in the street) from being 
bombed. Whatever people may tell him the bomber will 
always get through. ' 

The feeling was that under the terror of falling bombs 
there would be mass panic and all public services would 
be overwhelmed. The government disparaged the idea of 
constructing deep safe bomb-proof shelters or encourag- 
ing Londoners to use tube stations as shelters. For one 
thing there was controversy on how to design new deep 
shelters and too few could be built. The other thing was 
that the government considered that many people. once 
down the shelters, would refuse to come out and perform 
their normal duties. 

However the government was eventually to encourage 
householders to construct their own shelters and also local 
authonities to construct public trench air raid shelters. As 
the name implies trench shelters were simply trenches 
lined with concrete and roofed over with concrete and 
earth. They protected against blast, flying debris and 
machine gun bullets. A refinement was to put the en- 
trances at right angles to the body of the shelters, for the 
purpose of preventing blast travelling down the length 
of the shelter. Also emergency escape hatches were fitted 
in the roofs. 

Trench air raid shelters were extensively used for schools 
- the playing fields which provided convenient sites. But 
public parks were also used ,although it is difficult, sixty 
years on, to apprehend the reasoning behind this. 

Street air raid shelters were constructed above ground of 
brick and concrete and Sub. Brit. members will also be 
aware that numerous pre-existing underground places 
were adapted as shelters. This was sometimes by popular 
demand. At Reigate people were banging on the doors of 
the sand caverns the moment the siren sounded the 
outbreak of war on September 1939. 

In a governmental change of heart when Winston 
Churchill became Prime Minister he encouraged the use 
of tube stations as shelters and all the previous exagger- 
ated fears of the effects of bombing proved groundless. 

The examples on the next page are surviving air raid 
shelters recently surveyed and photographed in east Sur- 
rey. Unfortunately Nick Catford's photographs cannot be 
included in this newsletter. If they were, they would show 
small dark, damp and dismal places where few would 
have wanted to wait sitting on the slatted wooden seats 
which are now rotted away. And the fact is that probably 
most people in Britain during WWII would never have 
used an air raid shelter. In any case the worst of the 
bombing was confined to limited periods: the time of the 
London Blitz, September 1940 to May 1941, and the time 
of the V1 Flying bombs in 1944. 

And all was not misery - in the tube shelters and the big 
underground shelters such as the Chislehurst and Reigate 


Caves, where people slept, there was entertainment and 
parties at Christmas. 


M.H. Tadd 


Newsletters of Subterranea Britannica are published by the committee of 
Subterranea Bnitannica. Originals articles, book reviews, press cuttings, 
extracts from books and joumals (copy right permitting). letters to the 
editor etc. are welcomed. However the editor reserves the nght not to 
publish matenal without giving a reason. 

Subterranea Britannica and the editor do not necessarily agree with any 
views expressed and cannot check the accuracy of any material sent in. 


Warning 


Sub. Brit members are reminded not to visit sites without 
the permission of the owners or their representatives 


Study Weekend 1999 
This is scheduled to be in Liverpool on July 23rd -2Sth. 


However there has been trouble in finding a suitable 
Conference Hotel or other accommodation 


Members will be notified when this has been sorted out 
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Some WWII Air Raid Shelters Near Caterham in East Surrey 


Woldingham Green 
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with fixed eteel ladder 


TQ 3710 5563 


This shelter was seen as a mound in the little village green. 
The walk-in entrance was filled but we had permission to 
descend through the escape hatch which could be lifted - 
the locking mechanism had rusted away. 


It was mainly concrete inside with an horizontal sawn 
board finish. This was interrupted by 52mm wide vertical 
wooden (rotten) slats at 1.17m intervals. 


There was an electrical transformer and old electrical 
conduit. A bulb was found which indicated 12 volt lighting 


Concrete retaining 


TQ 3405 5560 


This shelter was in a roadside grass bank under, 77 
Stafford Road, Caterham. Apart from the brick wall 
shown in the plan it was of concrete, Electricity conduit 
ran along wall at ceiling height. There was avery corroded 
switch box and there were fittings for five light bulbs along 
length of shelter. The two chemical toilet compartments 
had been served with one additional bulb between them, 
The concrete roof was 29 inches thick. 


At the time of survey the road side entrance was open. 
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Some WWII Air Raid Shelters Near Caterham in East Surrey 


Town End Recreation Ground 
Caterham on the Hill 
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TQ 3295 5600 


This shelter was buried in the recreation ground and we 
entered by lifting (with permission) the escape hatch 
whose mechanism had rusted away. Apart from the sealed 
entrance area which was made of brick, the body of the 
shelter was constructed of concrete with an horizontal 
sawn board finish. There were vertical 60 mm wide 
vertical wooden (rotten) slats at 1.24 metre centres. 


It had a solid concrete floor. 


TQ 3432 5542 


This shelter was buried in a small recreation ground. We 
entered by opening (with permission) the escape hatch 
whose mechanism had rusted away. It was a concrete 
shelter except for the entrance and escape shaft. It was 
ribbed concrete with spaces of 1320 mm between ribs 
which were 150 mm wide and 500 mm deep. 

The floor was of concrete slabs with spaces for water to 
drain away between them. 


The remains of electrical conduit and switches in the 
shelter were noted. 
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Rainbow Copy & Embroidery Services, Bath Road, Lymington, Hampshire SO41 3KRW 
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